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never shifting his position, using no gestures, fal-
tering now and then as if he might break down.
He drew his utterance from the depths of his
being. This sometimes lifted his simple eloquence
to heights of passion and power ; at other times
he dropped to flatness. He confessed that some-
times " the flow of ideas and words ceases and I
begin to flounder." A leading British newspaper
described him after he had been some time in
Parliament as " one of its most cultured speakers,
his phraseology smooth, dispassionate, faultlessly
fashioned, his style and diction such as to put the
bulk of our legislators to shame."1 Yet he did not
speak easily. He said he envied speakers who had
" unlimited confidence in their own powers,"
but he said that ironically. He did, in truth,
believe self-confidence to be a danger. Speakers
who " apparently gave not one moment's previous
thought to what they were going to say," and who
" rambled on in haphazard fashion, saying the
same things and using the same illustrations as
were common ten or a dozen years ago," did the
movement little good, he lamented. All who
were " called upon to bear testimony for the truth
as it is in Socialism should do so with a fitting
sense of the responsibility they had undertaken."
He felt that responsibility so much that he
" usually began a speech literally in fear and
trembling. . . , A wave of cold feeling works its
way down from the brain to my toe-nails, often
1 The Leeds Mercwy.